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LETTER. 


To  the  Hon*  H'illiam  T,  Rogers^  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 

Sir : — 1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  annual  report  as 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  As  the  year  for  which  the  re» 
ports  are  made  by  the  directors  terminates  under  the  present  law,  on 
the  3.1st  December,  and  the  district  reports  are  not  promptly  made, 
the  delay  in  making  this  report,  was  unavoidable. 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  R.  SHUNK. 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Secretary's  Office,^  March  2,  1840. 


REPORT,  &c. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  CommonwealtH^ 

of  Pennsylvania* 

General  education  by  means  of  common  schools,  is  one  of  the  in- 
valuable  improvements  of  modern  times.  Its  effects  upon  the  condition 
of  man,  are  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  developed.  Its  tendencies  are  so< 
directly  towards  the  elevation  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
that  no  rational  doubt  remains  of  its  capacity,  and  its  power,  to  effect 
a  revolution,  by  which  the  rank  and  dignity  of  human  nature  will  be 
vindicated,  human  rights  be  established,  and  the  broadest  and  deepest 
foundations  laid,  for  the  security  of  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  powerful  monarchies  in  Europe,  urged' 
on  by  a  power  which  they  cannot  resist,  are  now  engaged  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  means  of  education  for  all  their  children  ;  and  advances  in  this 
career  of  true  greatness  have  been  made  by  some  of  them,  which/ 
equals,  if  they  do  not  outstrip,  the  progress  made  in  the  same  cause 
in  these  republican  states.  In  giving  impulse  to  this  onward  march 
®f  the  human  mind,. there  may  be  rivalry,  but  there  can  be  no  jealousy. 
The  development  of  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  of 
the  people  of  Norway,  or  of  Switzerland,  is  regarded  with  the  same 
complacency,  by  the  philanthropist  in. America,  engaged  in  promoting: 
the  cause  of  universal  education,  as  a  similar  event  in  his  own  state. 
The  education  ©f  the  whole  race  is  his  object,  and  every  portion  in 
which  the  great  and  good  work  progresses^  lessens  the  amount  of  the 
labor  yet  to  be  performed,  and  hastens  the  period  when  his  hopes  will 
be  realized; 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  various  states  and  countries,  in 
which  systems  of  common  school  education  have  been  adopted,. vary 
in  detail;  the  general  ob^ject  of  all,  is  education  of  the  physical  pow¬ 
ers,  and  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  means  whereby 
this  education  is  effected,  are  Infant  Schools,  Primary  Schools,  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  and  Superior  Schools,  It  will  be  shown,  hereafter,,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  system  of  education,  contemplates- the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  same  general  purposes,  by  the  same  general  means,  as 
those  of  other  states  and  countries.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
mature  our  system.  It  must  not  he  forgotten,  that  the  first  operative 
law  of  this  slate,  for  establishing  a  general  system  of  education,  by 
common  schools,  was  passed  on  the  1st  of  April  1834,  less  than  six 
years  ago.  The  vast  progress  that  has  been  made,  in  this  short  • 
period,  will  appear  hereafter  ;  it  gives  ample  assurance  that  eventually 
and  at  no  distant  day,  common  school  education  will  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth. 


The  adoption  of  this  system,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  injunction 
of  the  constitution,  partly  to  the  energy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  but 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  example  of  sister  stales,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  exerted  a  povverft,d  influence  upon  the  councils  ©f  l^ennsylvania, 
in  18d4.  The  advantages  of  general  education  are  so  ditect,  positive 
and  apparent,  in  stales  and  communities,  as  to  impel  those  which  aie 
in  the  rear,  to  close  up  with  those  who,  in  this  onward  march  to  true 
greatness,  are  in  advance  of  them.  The  same  justice  to  his  ofispiing, 
which  prompts  the  father  of  a  family,  to  provide  for  the  equal  education 
of  his  children,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  honorable  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  in  a  community  distinguished  for  moral  excellence 
and  intellectual  cultivation,  urges  a  slate  to  provide  the  means  of  edu¬ 
cation,  which  will  place  her  population  in  an  equal  rank  with  that 
which  has  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ;  hence  to  the  high 
obligations  which  rest  upon  individuals,  communities  and  states,  to 
develope  the  physical  powers  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  their  youth,  are  added  the  principles  of  those  which  surround  them, 
"ivins:  irresistable  force  to  these  obligations. 

Under  our  system.5  as  has  been  already  stated,  and  as  will  more 
fully  appear  hereafter,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of,  and  effectual  aid  has  been  given  to,  primary  or  common 
schools.  Appropriations  have  also  been  made  to  secondary  and  su¬ 
perior  schools;  in  applying  these  general  terms,  so  aptly  descriptive 
of  a  well  organized  system  of  general  education,  the  schools  estab¬ 
lished  by  directsrs  in  the  several  districts  fall  under  the  general  de¬ 
nomination  of  primary  or  common  schools.  Our  female  seminaries 
and  county  acadamies,  are  with  propriety  termed  secondary  schools, 
and  our  colleges  are,  with  equal  propriety,  arranged  as  superior 
schools.  By  our  law,  children  at  four  years  of  age  are  admitted  into 
the  primary  schools.;  hence,  although  we  have  not  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  infant  schools,  in  the  stricter  sense  o^the  term,  established  under 
the  law,  yet  many  children  who  would  belong  to  them,  if  infant 
schools  were  separately  organized,  are  found  in  our  common  schools; 
and  when  the  proper  means  are  adopted  for  cultivating  their  3  outhful 
minds,  and  their  moral  feelings,  and  improving  their  physical  powers, 
they  receive  in  another  form,  all  the  substantial  benefits  which  are 
conferred  by  the  separate  organization  of  infant  schools.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  infant  schools  which  are  in  operation  in  our  state,  are  under  the 
superintending  care  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  established, 
and  are  supported  by  them.  They  are  adapted  to  districts  in  which 
the  population  is  dense.  These  institutions  are  highly  commended 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  among  the  most  efficient  means  employed 
by  the  age,  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  In  these 
infant  schools  the  improvement  of  all  the  bodily  powers  and  functions, 
forms  a  subject  of  particular  attention,  next  to  moral  education,  which 
embraces  both  the  animal  and  moral  impulses. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  permanent  provision  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  Common  School  education  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
made  by  the  act  of  April  1,  1834,  entitled  “  An  Act  to  establish  a  ge¬ 
neral  System  of  Education  by  Common  Schools.” 


By  thb  act,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  each  county  in  I  he  com^' 
monwealth,  was  erected  into  a  school  division ;  and  every  ward, 
township,  and  borough  in  the  state,  was  erected  into  a  school  district 
and  each  district  was  to  contain  a  competent  number  of  common 
schools,  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its  limits. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  six  directors  in  each  dis* 
trict:  for  their  organization,  the  choice  of  officers,  and  of  a  delegate 
to  a  county  convention,  to  be  held  annually,  at  the  county  court 
house,  in  each  division,  to  consist  of  the  said  delegates  and  the  county 
commissioners.  This  convention  was  authorized  to  determine  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  tax  should  be  levied,  for  the  expenditure 
of  each  district ;  not  to  be  les^  in  amount  than  double  the  fund's  to  be 
furnished  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth.  Detailed  provi- 
sions  were  made  in  cases  where  a  majority  of  the  Convention  voted 
against  an  appropriation  for  common  schools ;  for  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  districts  whose  delegates  Voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  for 
the  payment  to  them  of  the  state  appropriation  ;  also,  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  in  force  of  the  acts  of  Assembly  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis,  in  the  divisions  or  districts,  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  common 
schools.  Meetings  of  the  people  in  each  accepting  district  were  after¬ 
wards  to  be  held,  to  decide  whether  they  would  raise,  for  the  current 
year,  a  sum  in  addition  to  that  determined  on  at  the  county  convention, 
to  be  aoplied  in  aid  of  the  common  schools  of  the  district.  Provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  collection  of  the  school  tax,  and  the  directors 
of  each  district  were  required  to  determine  upon  the  number  of  schools 
to  be  opened,  to  provide  school  houses,  to  appoint  capable  teachers  at 
liberal  salaries,  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  have  the  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  schools.  They  were  also  authorized  to  connect  in¬ 
struction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  agricultural  pursuits,  with 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction. 

They  were. directed  to  visit  every  school  at  least  once  in  every 
month,  and  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  number  of  scholars,  their 
studies,  the  number  of  months  taught,  the  salaries  and  qualifications 
of  teachers,  &c.  to  the  district  inspectors.  Two  inspectors  for  each 
district  were  to  be  appointed,  annually^  by  the  several  courts  of  Quar¬ 
ter  Sessions,  who  were  required  to  visit  every  school,  at  least  quar¬ 
terly,  and  to  enquire  into  the  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  of 
the  several  teachers;  and  to  examine  persons  wishing  to  be  employed 
as  teachers,  and  if  found  qualified,  to  give  certificates  to  that  effect, 
to  be  valid  for  one  year.  A  general  meeting  of  all  the  inspectors  in  a 
division  was  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  rules  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  forms  of  certificates,  to  be  given  to 
them,  &c. 

No  certificate  to  be  given  to  any  teacher,  unless  found  qualified  to 
teach  rending-,  writing  and  arithmteic.  The  inspectors  were  required, 
annually,  on  the  1st  Monday  of  November,  to  make  a  detailed  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  was  designated  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  all  the  public  schools,  and  was  required  to  make  an  annual 
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jeoort  to  the  legislature,  upon  the  condition  of  the  Common  vichools- 
furnish  estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures,  plans  of  improvement, 
&c.  To  prepare  forms  of  district  reports — to  sign  orders  on  the 
Treasury  for  the  payment  of  school  money,  and  to  settle  controversies 
in  relation  to  the  dikribution  of  the  state  appropriation. 

The  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
year  1835,  and  the  same  sum  annually,  to  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurers  in  the  several  school  divisions,  and  provision  was  made  for 
iis  distribution,  and  for  the  appointment  of  district  treasurers,  whose 
accounts  were  to  be  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  accounts  of  other 
township  officers.  The  supervisors  of  townships,  and  the  councils  of 
boroughs,  were  authorized  to  hold  property  necessary  Yor  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  support  of  Common  Schools.  County  treasurers  were 
authorized  to  receive  all  school  monies  from  whatever  sources  they 
might  arise,  provision  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  their  accounts, 
and  for  collecting  balances  in  their  hands.  The  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  were  e.xcluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but  their 
share  of  appropriations,  cut  of  the  school  fund,  w’as  secured. 

Under  this  act,  the  first  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  to  the  legislature,  was  made  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1835. 
This  report  being  the  first,  is  necessarilly  imperfect  in  many  of  its 
details  ;  yet  sufficient  appears  upon  its  face  to  show,  that  a  majority 
of  the  common  school  districts  in  the  state,  had  accepted  the  system. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1835, 
a  supplement  to  the  act  to  establish  a'  general  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,  was  passed,  which  made  further  provisions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  assessment  and  laying  of  the  schoul  tax;  it  abolished  the 
the  office  of  inspector,  and  transferred  the  duties  of  inspectors  to  the 
directors  of  the  districts.  Further  provisions  were  made  in  relation 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  delegate  meetings,  and  to  the  ta.x  voted  to  be 
raised,  and  for  continuing  the  acts  of  assembly  providing  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor  gratis,  in  districts  where  a  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  decided  against  accepting  the  common  school  law,  and  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  slate  appropriation  for  such  districts  for  two  years. 

Under  the  common  school  law,  thus  amended,  two  reports  of  lire 
proceedings  for  the  year  1835,  were  made  to  the  legislature  at  the 
session  of  1835-6  ;  the  one  on  the  oth  December,  1835,  and  the  other 
on  the  20th  February,  1836,  these  two  reports  constitute  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent.  From  this  it  appears  that  there 
were  in  1835,  in  the  stale,  about  907  school  districts,  of  which  537 
had  accepted  the  law,  and  371  had  not  accepted. 

On  the  13th  June,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  general  system  of  education  by 
common  schools  ;  this  act  w'ith  the  supplement  thereto,  passed  on  the 
the  12th  of  April,  183S,  constitute  the  present  common  school  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  they  contain  together  with  various  amendments  and 
addition,  all  the  principal  features  of  the  prior  acts,  in  relation  to  the 
duties  to  be  performed,  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  witli  this 
lifierence,  that  all  the  duties  imposed  by  jirior  acts  upon  other 
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agents,  are  by  these  laws  concentrated  upon  the  directors  of  the 
several  common  school  districts ;  each  district  is  erected  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  .government  for  school  purposes,  in  which  the  people  and  the 
directors  appoint  the  agents  required  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  common  school  laws.  By  the  act  of  18th  June,  1836, 
the  annual  state  appropriation  was  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

By  a  special  resolution  of  the  3d  April,  1837,  the  appropriation  to 
common  schools,  for  the  year  commencing  in  June.  1837,  was  increas¬ 
ed  $500,000,  to  be  applied  by  the  several  districts,  either  for  build¬ 
ing,  repairing  or  purchasing  school  houses,  or  for  education,  as  they 
•may  deem  best.”  By  the  supplement  of  1838,  the  annual  permanent 
appropriation,  was  increased  to  a  sum  equal  to  one  dollar  for  each  tax¬ 
able  citizen  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  school  law  of  June,  1€36,  provides  that  the  school  year  shall 
commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  in  each  year,  and  that  it 
shall  be  designated  by  the  »^nn4)  Domini  in  which  it  terminates.;  thus 
the  school  year  1837,  commenced  in  June,  1836,  ^nd  the  school  year 
1841  will  commence  in  June  next. 

By  these  laws,  school  directors  are  not  entitled  to  any  pay  or  emolu¬ 
ment,  whatever,  for  their  services.  The  proper  performance  of  their 
duties  requires  some  of  their  time,  and  not  a  little  attention,  and  it  is 
frequently -suggested  that  a  small  compensation  to  each,  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  This  demand  is  in  many  cases  most  reasonable, 
but  no  provision  for  paying  ic,  has  hitherto  been  made,  because  of  the 
large  sums,  a  very  moderate  compensation  to  each  director  would 
abstract  from  the  school  fund.  There  are  in  the  886  accepting  dis¬ 
tricts,  5316  directors,  the  small  sum>^of  five  dollars  to  each,  would 
amount  to  $26,580  06,  and  even  this  small  sum,  for  each  director,  in 
many  districts  in  which  the  funds  are  limited,  would  be  a  serious  de¬ 
duction,  and  if  the  pay  were  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  funds,  it 
would  in  many  districts  be  more  than  sufficient,  if  it  were  arranged  so 
as  to  be  but  very  moderate  in  small  districts. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  a  separate  school  law  is  in  force  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  this  report  does  not 
include  the  proceedings  had  in  that  division.  The  only  duty  of  the 
Superintendent,  in  relation  to  the  city  and  county  is,  the  payment  of 
their  share  of  the  annual  state  appropriation. 

The  year  1834  is  the  period  in  the  history  of  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  we  dale  the  commencement  of  a 
system,  the  capacities  of  which  are  adequate  to  impart  the  elements 
of  a  sound  practical  education  to  every  child  in  the  state. 

The  following  summary  of  the  proceedings  had,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  made,  in  relation  to  primary  schools,  is  presented,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  one  view,  the  mighty  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
rapid  advancement  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes 
of  the  law. 
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Receipts  of  the  several  common  school  distric.ts,  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  system,  and  the  expenditures  for  purchasina 
building,  and  repairing  school  houses.  ®’ 

Receipts  from  State  Treasury .  Receipts  from  school  Expenditures  for  school 


In  1835, 
“  1836, 
“  1837, 
»  1838, 
1839, 


a 


829,460  33 
146,288  08 
553,286  06 
363,372  92 
316,404  92 


tax. 

rot  ascertained. 
8207,105  37 
231,552  36 
385,787  00 
382,527  89 


houses. 

not  ascertained. 
$111,803  01 
202,230  52 
149,132  23 
161,384  06 


81,408,812  31  81,206,973  62  6624,549  81 

The  whole  number  of  common  school  districts  in  the  state  ;  the 
number  of  accepting  and  the  number  of  non-accepting,  ' 

Whole  number.  Number  cf  accepting.  Number  of  non¬ 
accepting. 

dn  the  school,  year  1836  907  -006  371 

do  do  1837  987  603 

do  do  1838  1001  .765 

do  do  1839  1033  840 

do  do  1840  1050  887 

The  whole  number  of  scnolars  tought  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
the  average  number  of  months  the^ schools  v/ere  open. 

No,  of  scnolars.  ,  No.  cf  months  tho  wpro 


384 
236 
193 
163 


In  the 

year 

1835 

about  100,000 

3  months  12’davs. 

do 

do 

1836 

139,604 

4 

do 

3 

do 

do 

do 

1837 

182,355 

G 

do 

6 

do* 

do 

do 

1838 

233,719 

5 

do 

18 

do 

do 

do 

.1838 

254,908 

5 

do 

8 

do 

.V  vruuic  ainuuuL  roceivea  Dy 

the  accepting  districts  from  the  State  Trea- 

TK  .  31,408,813  31 

inat  the  whole  amount  received  since  1835  by  the 

same  disticts,  from  school  tax,  is,....  T206  973  6*^ 

Aggregate  receipts,  S:3j61 5,785  93 

rhat  the  amount  paid  in  four  years  for  erecting,  pur¬ 
chasing,  renting  and  repairing  sehooi  houses,  ie,  624,549  81 

§1,991,236  12 

Leaving  the  sum  of  $1,991,236  12,  which  has  been  expended  in 
hva  years  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  education  by  common  schools,  for  teaching,  fuel,  and 
contingencies. 

rrJl  appropriation  of  $500,000,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1837.  in- 

ased  the  time  during  which  the  schools  were  open  in  1837  and  1838. 
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That  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Common  Schools,  has,  in  the 
same  period,  increased  from  100,000  to  254,908  and  that  the  average 
period,  during  which  the  schools  were  annually  kept  open,  has 
increased  since  1836,  from  three  months  and  twelve  days  to  live 
months  and  eight  days. 

These  results  are  a  most  gratifying  commentary  upon  our  system, 
holding  out  encouragement  to  its  friends,  and  making  a  strong  appeal 
to  its  opponents  to  change  their  opinions. 

It  is  admitted  that,  in  some  districts,  and  under  peculiar  circum* 
stancesj,  plausible  objections  to  details  have  arisen.  This  can  create 
no  surprise,  when  the  numbdr  of  districts,  the  great  number  of  public 
agents  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  system,- and  its  immense 
magnitude,. are  taken  into  consideration- 

The  following  shows  the  details  ol  the  proceedings  under  thesohool 
taw,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  December  last : — 

As  already  stated,  the  \vhole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  stale, 
exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  thousand  and’ 
fifty  ;  cl  which  there  are  accepting  districts  which  have  received  lor 
the  year  1840,  their  share  of  the  annual  state  ap[»ropriation,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Number  of  accepting  districts,  which  have 
not  yel  received  their  share  of  the  state  appropriation,  thirty. 

The  whole  number  of  accepting  districts  which  have  made  their 
annual  reports  to  the  super  indent,  as  required  by  law,  is,  six  hundred’’ 
and  thirty-three,  leaving  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  from  which  no 
reports,  for  the  last  year,  have  been  received. 

As  the  districts  which  have  not  yet  reported,  are  promiscuously 
scattered  over  the  state,  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  which  hare 
made  reports,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  fiom  which  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  details  of  proceeding®  in  non-reportrng  districts.  This 
rule  will  approximate  to  the  truth,  and  furnish  a  correct  general  view 
of  the  proceedings. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  accepting  districts  during, 
the  year,  (only  542  districts  reported  the  number)' 


was,  5,649 

The  average  number  of  months  taught  in  these  schools 

during  the  year,  was,  5  mo.  8  days. 

The  number  of  schools  yet  required  in  the  same  dis¬ 
tricts,  is,  737 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  during  the 

year,  was,  4,488 

The  number  of  female  teachers  employed  during  the 

year,  was,  2,050 

Average  salaries  of  the  male  teachers,  per  month,  $19  39-1 

Average  salaries  of  the  female  teachers,  per  month,  $12  03 
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SCHOLARS. 

The  whole  niimbor  of  male  scholars  in  the  schools 
during  the  year,  was, 


The  whole  number  of  female 


do 


do 


141,124 

113,784 

254,908 

3,644 
4U 
^1  36i 


8350,061 

OQ 

49,283 

00 

$300,778 

00 

46,092 

00 

254,086 

00 

395,918 

00 

$650,004 

00 

Whole  number  of  scholars, 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  learning  German,  in 
the  accepting  districts,  is  estimated  at. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school. 

The  average  cost  of  each  scholar,  per  quarter, 

FUNDS. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  stale  appropriation  for  1840, 
is. 


Philadelphia, 

Leaving  fbr  1050  districts, 

Amount  due  for  1840,  to  163  non-accepting  districts. 

State  appropriation  for  1840,  to  887  accepting  districts. 

The  tax  assessed  for  school  purposes  in  the  887  ac 
cepting  districts  for  1840, 

Whole  amount  of  school  fund  in  the  accepting  districts 
for  1840, 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Whoie  number  of  school  houses  in  use  in  1840, 

Number  of  school  houses  yet  required, 

Amount  paid  in  1840  for  building,  purchasing, 
renting  -puOiepairing  school  houses, 

be  inv  - - 

In  a  Bumbt^.d  schools  of  districts  are  divided  into 

several  classeeoO.  .^^piildren  as  they  progress  m  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge, 's,  J  -^sed  to  the  next  higher  school. 

Prom  the  .<^ceived  it  appears,  that,  reading,  writing  and 

arithmetic  are  taugnt  in  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  state,  and  that, 
in  nearly  all  of  them,  geography  and  grammar  are  taught  in  addition, 
and  that,  in  a  goodly  number,  surveying,  mensuration,  algebra, 
natural  philosophy,  history  and  astronomy,  or  some  of  these  branches 
are  taught. 

Having  thus  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  commencement  in  1834, 
of  our  system  of  Common  School  education,  and  the  details  of  its  ope¬ 
rations  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  December  last,  1  beg  leave, 
respectfully,  to  present  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  lor  their 
consideration,  what  I  conceive  to  be  obstacles  in  its  way,  or  the 
principal  wants  of  the  system. 


5,494 

887 

tB161,384  06 
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One  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  has  retarded  the  progress  o-f 
the  system,  is,  the  want  of  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  in  our  pri¬ 
mary  schools.  This  deficiency  springs  from  two  prominent  causes  :■ 

1.  The  compensation  of  teachers  is  not  generally  sufficient  to  com¬ 
mand  the  services  of  the  best  men,  and 

2.  The  demand  of  the  system  for  teachers,  exceeds  the  supply  we 
have  of  t bet  valuable,  class  of  citizens. 

It  is  true,,  that  in  a  nember  of  districts,  particularly  in  those  where 
the  schools  are  kept  open  during  the  whole  year,  the  compensation  of 
teachers  is  adequate  f  but  it  will  not  be  denied,,  that  in  general,  the 
price  p5vid  is  not  sufficient  to  command  the  best  talent ;  more  especially 
in  districts  where  the  schools  are  only  kept  open,  three  or  six  months  in 
the  year.  In  these,  the  compensation  should  be  sufficient  in  addition 
to  the  actual  value  of  the  services,  to  indemnify  good  teachers  for  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  of  being  diverted  from  other  employment  part 
of  the  year^  Although  many  persons  accept  the  office  of  teacher  from 
higher  motives  than  love  of  money,  and  more  are  thtra-  received  than 
is  compensated,  yet  the  system  ought  not  to  depend  upon  such  preca¬ 
rious  supplies  ;  it  should  possess  the  ability  within  itself,  to  command 
’die  best  talents,  and  hold  out  inducements  to  well  informed  individuals 
to  enter  into  its  service,  in  preference  to  engaging  in  many  other  re¬ 
spectable  employments,  which  this  happy  country  offers  to  her  intel- 
ligenf,,  honest,  moral  and  industrious  citizens. 

This  inadequacy  of  compensation  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
fact,  that  the  standard  of  teaching  in  our  state,  is  not  as  elevated  as  it 
should  be;  This  remark  is- made  without  designing  in  the  least,  to 
cast  a  rofeciiori  upon  the  great  body  of  our  teachers,  who  deserve  the 
eommendation  and  respect  of  tlte  people,,  but  it  is  made  to  announce 
ihe  fMOty  which  every  intelligent  teacher  will  readily  admit,  f/’.at  bis 
C'mployment  is  capable  of  being  greatly  unproved,  for  his  ovn  con¬ 
venience,  and'  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  placed  under  his  in¬ 
structing  care.  He  readtiy  admits,  that  these  improvemenH  are  daily 
progressing  in  his  own  administration  of  the  responsih/fj\pffiee  he  holds, 
'file  want  of  a  more  elevated’  standard  in  leach be  regretted. 
It  is,  however,  not  attributable  to  a  radici'^r  djefopf  ^  he  system,  but 
.‘irises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  .  A  jg 

short  for  doing  all  that  can,  and  most  Cx, be  done  in  thio 
important  work  ;  the  art  of  teaching  in  schools  is,  like 

all  ether  arts,  progressive.  * 

The  inadequacy  of  compensation  to  teachers,  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  enormous  expenses  vrhich  has  been  incurred,  in  the  few  years- 
of  our  system,  by  the  purchasing,  erecting,  repairing,  and  renting 
school  houses.  From  the  best  estimates,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
there  has  been  applied  since  the  commencement  of  the  system,  in 
1834,  to  these  purposes  the  sum  of  $624,549  81. 

This  great  sum  was  necessarilly  deducted  from  the  funds  of  the 
several  districts,  and  reduced  in  a  great  degree,  their  means  to  keep 
up  schools,  and  give  a  liberal  compensation  to  teachers.  As  these 
expenditures  have  been  principally  applied  to  the  erection  of  perma- 
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Bent  buildings,  they  will  not  be  incurred  again  for  many  rears,  and 
then  only  in  such  small  sums,  as  will  not  be  felt.  Wlieo  "these  im- 
provenieuts  are  completed,  and  the  districts  are  advancing  in  the  work 
with  great  rapidity,  a  large  annual  sum  will  be  added  loathe  fund  ar." 
piicable  to  teaching,  and  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

The  other  prominent  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers,  is,  that  the  demand  of  the  system  tor  teachers,  exceeds  the  sunniv 
we  have  of  that  valuable  class  of  citizens.  •  ‘  i  - 


When  we  reflect  that  we  have  now  in  Pennsylvania  5,C49  primarv 
schools that  this  number  has  most  rapidly  incieased  in  the  five 
years  during  which  the  system  has  been  in  operation  ;  that  the  average 
period  during  which  the  schools  were  kepi  open  annually,  is  less  than 
Six  months ;  and  that  the  average  compensation  of  male  teachers  has 
been  less  thtm  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  that  of  female  teachers 
has  been  only  about  twelve  dollars  per  month  ;  it  is  not  surprisin^r  that 
the  demand  of  the  system  for  teachers  exceed  the  supply. 

This  deficiency  in  the  number  ot  teachers  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  subjects  of  deliberation.  Various  expedients  have  been 
^^So^sted.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  two-fold  :  to  increase  the 
number  of  teachers,  an4  to  furnish  means  for  the  improvement  of 
tho^  now  in  the  service  of  the  state.  There  are  many  teachers,  par- 
licularly  young  men,  who  would  eagerly  embrace  any  opportunity 
which  might  be  provided,  to  add  not  only  to  their  stock  of  general 
Knowledge,  but  to  cultivate  the  art  of  imparting  instruction. 

With  the  view  of  increasing  the  number  of  ^teachers  indeoenflent)  v 
of  legislative  aid,  I  addressed  a  circular  ou  the  27th  of  last  August  to 
each  Board  of  School  Directors  in  the  stale,  in  which  was "’recom- 
mended  to  them  the  propriety  of  adopting  measures  to  oirect  public 
attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  by  calling  meetings  of  tl>e  people 
lor  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  de- 
vising  means  for  its  improvement;  it  was  supposed  that  by  invokin«^ 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  many  young  men,  and  other  comiietenT 
persons  might  be  induced  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth,  and  thus  add  to  the  number  of  teachers,  and  to  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  office.  The  opinion  that  much  good  may  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  these  means,  is  still  entertained. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  some  competent  individual,  abounding  in  practi- 
cal  knowl^ge  upon  the  subject,  will  prepareand  publish  a  manual  for 
teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  in  which  the  best  means  which  ex- 
j^rienee  in  this  and  other  countries  furnishes,  for  imparting  instruc- 
l^yanches  taught  in  these  schools,  will  be  systematized.— 
n  all  that  is  known  upon  this  interesting  subject,  were  thus  embodied, 
by  a  master  hand,  the  work  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  There 
are  many  men  who  possess  the  adequate  knowledge  for  teachers,  who 
aie  defective  m  the  art  of  communicating  it.  Tiiese  would  be  greatly 
be^fated  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  a^re. 

Connect^  with  the  art  of  teaching  scholars  is  that  of  governin<°a 
school  this,  like  that  of  governing  communities,  is  a  science  ;  "i he 
principles  of  which,  if  properly  arranged  by  the  light  of  experience 
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iind  philosophy,  would  add  an  inestimable  item  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  teachers.  The  barbarous  system  of  governing  the  mind  by  the 
infliction  of  stripes  upon  the  body,  would,  like  the  penal  code  of  other 
times,  soon  be  ameliorated  by  a  correct  illustration  of  this  science  ; 
and  the  school  room,  under  a  proper  system  of  government,  adapted 
to  this  enlightened  age,  would  be  the  delight,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
now  too  often  is,  the  terror  of  our  children. 

The  success  of  the  publication  of  such  a  manual  would  depend  upon 
its  merits,  and  if  it  met  the  wants  of  our  system,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  author  would  be  amply  rewarded,  independent  of  legislative 
patronage,  to  which  he  would  be  richly  entitled. 

But  a  more  effectual  method  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers, 
and  to  furnish  facilities  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
teaching  and  improving  this  department  of  public  instruction,  is,  by 
the  establishment  of  teachers  seminaries,  commonly  called  normal 
schools  : — these  institutions  exist  in  other  states  and  countries,  and 
are  said  to  be  productive  of  great  advantages. 

The  establisliment  of  the  seminaries,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  valuable  means  of  laying  the  sure 
foundation  for  supplying  all  our  primary  schools  with  an  adequate 
number  of  teachers.  It  is  recommended  that  the  w’ork  be  commenced 
by  dividing  the  state  into  a  convenient  number  of  normal  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  not  more  than  five  and  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  three 
school  commissioners  in  each  of  the  districts,  with  power  to  collect 
information  upon  the  subject  of  organizing,  governing,  and  conducting 
teacher’s  seminaries  ;  the  branches  to  be  taught,  the  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  expenses,  &c.  That  they  meet  on  a  certain  day,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  examine 
and  deliberate  upon  all  the  information  obtained,  and  adopt^  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  in  the  several  districts,  at  such 
time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  directed  by  law.  It  would  be 
prudent  to  make  provision  for  erecting  one  of  those  institutions,  at  an 
early  period,  in  the  central  district,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
utility  and  practicability  of  the  plan. 

By  the  adoption  of  those  measures,  or  others,  having  a  like  tenden¬ 
cy,  valuable  information  would  be  obtained,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  reaching  the  results  which  are  so  much  desired. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  is  the  indifference  which  prevails  in  many  districts,  among  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  who  are  taught  in  the  primary 
schools;  they  elect  their  directors,  pay  their  school  tax,  and  then 
leave  the  subject  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  without  exer¬ 
cising  that  anxious  superintending  care  which  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  the  interest  at  slake  demands.  Directors  are  not  quicken¬ 
ed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  vigilance  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  nor  are  they  cheered  in  the  execution  of  a  laborious  office,  which 
yields  no  profit,  by  their  approbation. 

It  was  partly  the  object  of  the  circular  to  the  directors,  of  the  27th 
August,  already  referred  to,  to  remove  this  indifference.  Another 
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means  for  advancing  an  object  so  desirable,  would  be,  the  publication 
at  the  seat  of  government,  of  a  Common  School  Journal,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent.  A  periodical  paper  of  this  kind  if 
properly  conducted,  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  system  ;  it 
should  contain  judicious  selections  of  information,  relating  to  common 
school  education,  and  be  made  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the 
several  school  districts,  a  history  of  the  proceedings  had  in  the  Com- 
monwealth  in  relation  to  education  ;  it  should  be  sent  to  every  school 
district,  and  to  the  editor  ot  every  newspaper  in  the  State.*  It  has 
^n  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  public  press  has  not  hitherto  mani- 
icsted  its  wonted  zeal  in  the  advancement  ot  great  public  interests,  bv 
taking  an  active  part  in  collecting  and  publishing  valuable  details  in 
relation  to  the  character,  progress,  and  utility  of  general  education— 
the  immovable  pillar  which  sustains  civil  liberty.  The  regular  receipt 
of  a  periodical  devoted  to  this  subject,  would  it  is  presumed,  arrest  the 
attention  of  our  editors,  and  induce  them  to  appropriate  some  part  of 
their  columns,  regularly, -to  the  promulgation  of  interesting  facts  per- 
taming  to  this  element  of  modern  society,  a  salutarv  effect  would 
thus  be  produced  upon  public  opinion,  and  that  indifference  which 
now  prevails  would  soon  vanish. 


The  smallest  scale  upon  which  the  periodical  could  be  constructed, 
would  be  a  large  octavo  sheet  of  sixteen  pages,  to  be  published 
monthly,  b rom  an  estim.ate  made  by  a  practical  printer,  it  appears 
that  t.ie  cost  of  composition,  press-work  and  paper,  for  publishino- 
'twelve  numbers,  two  thousand  copies  of  each,  would  be  five  hundred 
and  eighiy-eight  dollars.  This  is  a  small  sura,  compared  with  the 
•practical  benefits  of  the  publication  ;  besides,  a  considerable  sum 
would  be  . annually  saved  iG  postage  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  the 
journal  would  furnish  the  cheapest  means  of  communicatimr  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  districts  w’hich  is  now  transmitted  in  letters.  ""  It  would 
al€o  furnish  the  best  means  for  publishing  the  school  laws  and 
amendments  that  may  be  made. 

Another  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  effectual  administration 
ol  our  system  of  education,  is  the  want  of  unanimity  of  action. 

By  our  law  the  question  of  accepting  the  common  school  system, 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  primary 
district.  As  already  stated,  there  are  ten  hundred  and  fifty  school  dis'- 
tnets  m  the  state.  In  eight  hundred  and  eighiy-seven  of  these 
xiistncts,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  have  accepted  the  system,  and  in 
a  hundred  and  sixty-three  districts  they  have  decided  against  accept, 
ing  It.  In  these  latter  districts,  the  act  of  1809,  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  poor  gratis,  is  in  force.  The  following  table  shows  the 

I’umber  of  accepting,  and  the  number  of  non- 
accepting. districts  in  each  country  : 
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Whole  number 


Adams, 

districts. 

18 

Accepting. 

15 

Non  accsepting» 
3 

Allegheny, 

80 

30 

0 

Armstrong, 

17 

17 

0 

Beaver, 

21 

21 

0 

Bedford, 

23 

21 

2. 

Berks, 

35 

8 

27 

Bradford, 

81 

31 

00 

Bucks, 

31 

16 

15 

Butler, 

14 

14 

0 

Cambria, 

9 

9:. 

Centre, 

IT 

15^' 

2^. 

Chester, 

45 

42 

8 

Clearfield, 

20 

19 

1 

Columbia, 

17..' 

16.< 

K 

Crawford, 

27 

27 

0 

Cumberlaod, 

18 

18-  ■ 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

18" 

12 

6' 

■  21; 

21 

0 

Erie, 

23 

23i 

Fayette, 

19 

19^ 

@ 

Fraoklio, 

16 

16 

0 

Greene, 

15 

12 

3^ 

Huotingdoo,  ■ 

24 

24 

0 

Indiana, 

13 

m 

0'  ' 

Jefferson, 

12 

12' 

0.' 

Juniata, 

Q 

9 

9 

Lancaster, 

32 

20 

12 

Lebanon, 

10 

h 

9 

Lehigh, 

14 

6 

8 

Luzerne, 

35'' 

34 

Lycoming, 

37 

84 

3 

MfKean, 

9 

9 

0 

'Blercer, 

IT 

17 

0 

Mifflin, 

10' 

10 

0 

Monroe, 

10 

10 

0 

Montgomery, 

Northampton, 

32. 

11 

21^ 

20 

20 

0 

Northumberland, 

14 

9 

&'■ 

Perry, 

15 

14 

1 

Pike, 

6 

6 

0 

Potter, 

16 

13 

3 

Schuylkill, 

19 

8 

11 

Somerset, 

18 

12 

6 

Sustjuehanna, 

23 

23 

0 

.Tioga, 

22 

22 

0 

Carried  forward, 

694 

669 

153 

17 


F?rought  forward, 

Whole  number 
districts. 

894 

Accepting. 

669 

Non-accepting 

153 

L^nion, 

16 

11 

5 

Venango, 

20 

20 

0 

Warren, 

15 

15 

0 

Washington, 

28 

28 

0 

Wayne, 

Westmoreland, 

17 

16 

1 

21 

21 

0 

York, 

31 

17 

14 

1050 

887 
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Thus,  ia  twenty-eight  counties,  the  districts  have  unanimously 
accepted  the  system,  in  nineteen  counties  a  majority  of  the  districts 
have  accepted,  and  in  five  counties  a  majority  of  the  districts  have  not 
accepted.  There  are  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  accepting,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  non-accepting  districts. 

The  effect  of  this  want  of  unanimity  is  seriously  felt  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  system.  It  is  obvious  that  where  neighboring  districts, 
in  each  of  which  there  are  respectable  minorities,  are  engaged  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  education  of  their  children  upon  different  principles  and  are 
governed  by  different  laws  and  different  rules,  the  impulse  which 
united  effort  alone  can  give,  must  be  wanting.  This  obstacle  is 
annually  but  slowly  diminishing,  as  appears  from  the  table  of  the 
accepting  and  non-accepting  districts  to  be  found  on  a  former  page, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  balances  which  non-accepting 
districts  are  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  provided 
they  decide  at  the  annual  elections  in  March  1840,  in  favor  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  system,  will  induce  the  greater  number,  if  not  all  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  non-accepting  districts  to  join  the  large 
majority  of  their  fellow  citizens,  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature.  The  amount  of  balances  which  will  be  due,  under  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  to  the  non-accepting  districts,  which  accept  the  system  in 
March  1840,  will  be  a  sum  equal  to  about  six  dollars  and  forty  cents 
for  each  taxable  inhabitant  in  a  district.  Thus,  for  example,  where 
there  are  three  hundred  taxable  inhabitants  in  a  district,  it 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  treasury  one  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  dollars;  and  this,  by  levying  a  tax  equal  to  sixty 
cents  upon  each  taxable  inhabitant,  which  in  a  district  containing 
three  hundred  taxables  will  amount  only  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars.  This  aggregate  sum,  if  judiciously  applied,  will  enable  the 
directors  of  the  districts  to  erect  their  necessary  school  houses,  put 
the  system  in  operation,  and  with  a  moderate  annual  tax  and  the 
annual  state  appropriation  of  one  dollar  for  each  taxable  inhabitant, 
enable  them  to  impart  a  sound  education  to  all  their  children.  Besides, 
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as  the  law  now  stands,  all  these  balances  will,  in  November  next^ 
.revert  to  the  common  school  fund,  and  the  advantage  which  the  nom 
accepting  districts  may  now  gain  will  be  lost  to  them. 

Where  the  system  of  education  by  common  schools  is  adopted,  the 
principle  is  assumed,  that  the  property  of  the  community  is  bound  by 
every  obligation  of  interest  and  of  duty,  to  provide  a  common  school 
education  for  every  child  in  it.  The  same  principle  governs  in 
making  public  roads^  maintaining  courts  of  justice,  <fec..v’heie  private 
advantage  is  promoted  by  advancing  the  general  good..  The  property 
in  every  district  and  county  is  perpetually  changing  owners.  By 
the  happy  institutions  ofthis  country,  where  no  artilieial  contrivances 
exist  to  retain  estates  in  particular  families,  every  species  of  property 
circulates  with  great  rapidity.  Under  these  circumstances  there  can 
be  no  injustice,  if  only  a  short  term  of  years  is  taken  into  view,  in 
promoting  the  public  good  by  making  the  general  property  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  general  education,  without  reference 
as  to  who  may  be  the  owners.  Every  man  expects  to  acquire  him* 
self,  or  hopes  that  his  descendants  will  acquired  full  share  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  properly ;  and  no  man,  however  large  his  possessions,  who  re¬ 
jects  by  the  light  ©f  experience,  expects  that  all  his  descendants  will 
be  equally  fortunate  with  himself.  Hence  the  hopes  of  the  one  and- 
the  fears  of  the  other  present  the  strongest  motive  for  all  who  love 
their  offspring,  to  lay  the  deepest  and  most  durable  foundation  for  se¬ 
curing  to  them  a  sound'practical  education. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  the  principal  wants  of  our  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  suggested  such  means  for  its  improvement  as  appear  to  me 
to  be  reasonablfe.  The  whole  subject  is  respectfully  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the  people — to  them  the 
friends  of  the  system  must  look  for  aid,  in  all  cases  where  it  does  not 
contain,  within  itself,  adequate  powers  of  relief. 

Among  the  prominent  amendments  of  the  details  of  the  existing 
school  laws,  1  respectfully  suggest  the  following  : 

1st.  The  scrhool  year  should  terminate  on  the  last  of  September, 
instead  of  the  first  Monday  of  June,  and  the  annua!  report  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  should  be  made  for  the  year  terminating  on  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  practicable. 

2d.  If,  at  the  triennial  meetings  which  may  be  held  in  May  next,  a 
decision  should  be  made  m  any  of  the  districts,  in  favor  of  “  No 
Schools,”  either  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1809,  for  teaching  the 
poor  gratis,  should  be  made  immediately  operative  in  such  districts,  or 
the  common  school  should  be  continued  for  the  year  commencing  in 
June;  otherwise,  such  districts  will  be  virtually  excluded,  for  nearly 
a  year,  from  the  benefit  of  both  laws.  Provision  should  be  also  in 
such  cases  made  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  that  may  have  been 
'  incurred  by  the  directors,  in  the  execution  of  their  crffice,  and  for  the 
security  and  preservation  of  the  public  property  belonging  to  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

3d.  The  primary  committees  have  now  the  absolute  power  of  ap- 
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pointing  teachers ;  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  this  part  of  the 
law,  if  the  power  to  nonrv.Mate  the  teachers  was  vested  in  the  primary 
committees,  and  the  power  to  appoint  in  the  directors. 

A  list  of  the  books  used  in  our  primary  schools  is  subjoined  to  this 
report.  The  selection  of  school-books  is  a  duty  which,  under  our 
syslem,  is  performed  by  the  directors  or  teachers — the  directors 
having  the  power  to  control  the  selection.  It  follows,  that  a  variety 
of  books,  upon  all  the  branches  taught,  are  used  in  the  schools.  As 
there  are  in  these  books  degrees  of  merit,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  best  are  not  in  universal  use  ;  besides,  many  of  the  most  valuable 
ones  being  edited  in  other  States,  are-more  or  less  local  in  their  char¬ 
acter,  and  do,  of  course,  exhibit  in  bolder  relief  the  interesting  char¬ 
acteristics  efthe  States  where  they  are  published,  than  those  of  other 
Slates.  The  want  of  Pennsylvania  school-books,  is  happily  express¬ 
ed  by  the  Executive- in  his  late  annual  message  to  the  Legislature. — 
Me  says:  “  We  ai*e  also  in  need  of  a  proper  system  of  school-books 
to  be  used  in  our  schools,  and  which  should  be  composed  by  com¬ 
petent  persons,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youths  of  Pennsylvania. — 
filuch  a  course  as  would  tend  properly  to  impress  our  youth  with  a 
due  regard  for  eur  own  Commonwealth,  and  endear  her  to  their 
hearts.  Her  position,  v/ealth  and  intelligence;  the  admirable  and 
free  system  of  her  laws  ;  her  unwavering  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
republican  principles^*  Vier  distinguished  philanthropy  and  benevol¬ 
ence,  entitle  her,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  to  the  love  and  veneration 
of  her  children,  who  should  be  early  taught,  properly  to  estimate  her 
great  characteristics.” 

The  heavy  expenses  incident  to  commencing  operations  under  our 
-system;  the  want  of  unanimity  in  its  adoption,  and  the  difficulty  in 
securing  -united  effort  in  the  accepting  districts,  have  hitherto  limited 
the  attentiop  of  the  friends  of  Common  School  education,  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  school -houses,  and  the  establishment  of  schools.  We  shall 
soon  reach,  if  we  have  not  already  reached,  a  point  in  our  progress 
where  still  further  advances  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  will  arrest 
the  attention,  and  claim  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Among  the  most  prominent  advances  to  be  made,  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  efCommon  School  Libraries,  in  every  school  district.  This 
cheap,  simple  and  efficient  method  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  people,  a'body  of  valuable  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  purposes  of  modern  society.  A  Common  School  Library, 
should  embrace  works  uponeveiy  department  of  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  should  be  particularly  illustrative  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  of  its  institutions,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
own  people. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  appropriated  fifty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  annually,  for  five  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  district  libraries,  to  be  distributed  to  the  school  districts  in  the  same 
tnanner,  and  proportions,  as  the  public  school  money,  and  upon  the 
like  terms  and  conditions;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  school  libraries,  in  every  school  district  of  that  State. 
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In  Massachuselts,  there  is  now  publishing  under  the  sanction  of 
their  Board  of  Education,  “The  School  Library,”  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  volumes.  Ten  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  published^, 
including  Irving’s  Life  of  Columbus,  Paioy’s  Natural  Theology,  lives 
of  eminent  individuals,  celebrated  in  American  history,  and  The 
Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons.  These  works  are  executed  in  a 
inasieriy  and  beautiful  manner,  and  are  offered  to  the  public  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  The  Board  “  guaranty  to  the  public  the  general 
merit  of  each  volume  to  be  published,  its  fitness  to  form  part  of  such 
a  series,  and  its  freedom  from  any  thing  offensive  to  good  taste,  good 
morals,  or  any  sect  or  party  among  our  numerous  religious  and 
political  divisions.” 

The  establishment  of  school  libraries,  in  connexion  with  Common 
School  education,  is  among  the  powerful  means  of  extending  the  dif» 
fusion  of  knowledge,  devised  by  freemen  to  perpetuate  freedom.  Thi?- 
value  and  necessity  of  which  cannot  be  belter  expressed,  or  enforced,, 
than  by  quoting  the  fallowing  extracts  from  the  writings  of  three  of 
the  illustrious  founders  of  our  institutions. 

General  Washington  says: — “Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  . 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  it  should  be  enlightened.” 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  a  citizen  of  Vii'ginia,  .says  :  —“By  far 
the  most  important  bill  in  our  own  code,  i.s  that  for  diffusing  knowledge 
among  the  people.  No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness.  Make  a  crusade  against 
ignorance,  and  establish  and  improve  the  law  for  educating  the  coni' 
mon  people  ;  for  without  going  into  the  monitory  history  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  all  its  quarters,  and  at  all  its  periods,  that  of  the  soil  on 
which  we  live  and  of  its  occupants,  indigenous  and  emigrants,  teaches 
the  awful  lesson  that  no  nation  is  permitted  to  live  in  ignorance  with 
impunity.” 

Mr.  Madison,  says  : — “  Throughout  the  civilized  world,  nations  are 
courting  the  praise  of  fostering  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  are 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  principles  and  ble.ssings  of  representative 
government.  The  American  people  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
cause  of  free  government,  to  prove,  by  their  establishments  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  tlieir  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  are  attracting  observation  from  every  quarter,  are  as 
favorable  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  man,  as  they 
are  conformable  to  his  individual  and  social  rights.  What  spectacle 
can  be  more  edifying  or  more  reasonable  than  that  of  liberty  and 
learning,  each  leaning  on  the  other  for  their  mutual  and  surest  support. 

“  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  well  instructed  people  alone  can 
be  a  permanently  free  people.” 

Our  secondary  schools  include  Female  Seminaries  and  Academiesr 
By  the  act  of  12th  April,  1838,  appropriations  for  ten  years  are  made 
to  the  institutions,  averaging  from  $300  to  $500  annually,  to  each,  iit 

onortion  to  the  number  of  pupils  taught. 
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Under  this  law  there  was  paid  at  the  State  Treasury, 

In  1838,  to  Academies,  83,790  00  to  Female  Seminaries,  $700  00 

1839,  to  do  21,329  87  to  do  do  8,413  83 

A  list  of  the  Female  Seminaries  and  Academies,  patrornzcd  undrr 
this  iavv,  is  appended  to  this  report,  showing  the  amount  of  quarterly 
joayments  to  each  in  tlie  last  year;  from  this  it  appears  that  twenty- 
nine  Female  Seminaries  and  lifty-two  Academies,  are  in  the  receifjt 
of  aid  from  the  Commonwealth.  Reports  have  been  received  only 
trom  eleven  Female  Seminaries  and  thirty  dour  Academies.  From 
these  it  appears  that  they  arc  generally  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  Female  Seminaries 
which  reported  is  thirty-six  ;  the  medium  price  of  tuition  for  one  year 
is  $15  63,  and  the  medium  amount  of  the  whole  expense  of  a  pupil, 
for  one  year,  including  boarding,  &c.,  is  $129.  The  number  prepar¬ 
ing  for  teaching  Common  Schools  is  nine.  In  these  Seminaries,  which 
constitute  the  highest  schools  for  the  educaiion  of  females  we  have  in 
our  system,  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra¬ 
phy,  rhetoric,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  composition, 
botany,  chemistry,  astronomy,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages, 
mathematics,  drawing,  painting,  and  music.  Amongst  the  greatest 
blessings  that  spring  from  free  government  is,  the  restoration  to  woman 
of  her  proper  rank  in  the  creation.  Her  native  loveliness  here  wields 
its  native  power — her  mind  receives  the  comprehensive  instruction 
which  qualifies  her  to  fulfil  her  high  destiny.  It  is  most  delightful 
:g  observe  her  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  by  means  of  our 
Primary  Schools,  and  Female  Seminaries:  for  upon  these  happy  de- 
velopemenls,  the  Christian  and  the  patriot  rely  as  the  security  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  freedom. 

The  Academies  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  Common 
Schools  and  the  Colleges.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  of 
those  which  have  reported,  is  fifty-one. 

The  medium  price  of  tuition  for  a  year,  is  $18  50,  and  the  medium 
.amount  of  the  whole  expense  of  a  pupil  for  one  year,  including  board¬ 
ing,  &c.^  is  $130.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  leaching  Common  Schools,  is  ninety-one. 

The  mistaken  opinion  is  sometimes  entertained,  that  tiie  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  System  of  Education  by  Common  Schools,  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  support  of  the  Secondary  Schools.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
when  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  are  well  regulated,  and  well 
conducted,  the  latter  are  sustained  by  the  former — they  are  filled  with 
-scholars  from  the  Primary  Schools,  who  seek  for  higher  attainments 
in  knowledge. 

The  Colleges  in  out*  State  have  been,  in  this  report,  designated 
Superior  Schools.  The  same  act  of  the  12th  April,  1838,  which 
patronizes  Female  Seminaries  and  Academies,  makes  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  ten  years,  of  $1,000  to  each  University  and  College 
maintaining  four  Professors,  and  instructing,  constantly,  at  least  one 
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hundred  student.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  was  paid  to 


the  Colleges  at  the  State  Treasury, 

In  1838, . . . - . S3, 500  00 

in  1839, . 9,250  00 

The  names  of  these  institutions,  their  location,  and  the  amount- of 
quarterly  payments  made  to  each,  in  the  past  year,  appears  in  the 
following  table  : 

Names.  Location  of  Am’t  of  quarterly 

payments  to. 

University  of  Peiinsyivania,  Philadelphia,  $250  00 

Allegheny,  Crawford  county,  250  00 

Dickinson,  Cumberland  do.  250  00 

Jefferson,  Washington  do.  250  00 

Lafayette,  Northampton  do.  250  00 

Madison,  Fayette  do.  250  00 

Marshall,  Franklin  do,  250  00 

Pennsylvania,  Adams  do.  250  00 

Washington,  Washington  do.  250  00' 


These  institutions  have  all,  except  one,  made  reports,  which  are 
fully  exhibited  in  the  tables  hereto  annexed.  From  these  it  appears 
that,  during  the  last  year,  there  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  students  in  the  University  and  Colleges,  and  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  that  forty-four  students  are  qualifying  themselves  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  in  Common  Schools.  That  the  medium  price  of  tuition 
for  one  year,  including  fuel  and  contingencies,  is  thrily-three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents;  and  that  the  medium  amourrt  of  all  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  a  student  for  one  year,  including  boarding,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  dollars. 

From  a  review  of  the  operations  of  our  system  of  education,  so  far 
as  it  is  under  the  care  of,  or  receives  direct  patronage  from  the  state, 
the  following  results  appear : 

That  during  the  last  year,  there  were  in  the  University 

and  seven  Colleges,  constantly  educated . 1,170  scholars, 


in  52  Academies,  there  were, . 2,652  “ 

lo  29  Female  Seminaries,  there  were, . 1,044  “ 

In  5,649  Primary  Schools,  there  were, .  254,908 


Grand  total, . .  . 259,774 


The  proceedings  during  the  year,  appear  fully  in  the  tables  annex¬ 
ed  to  this  report.  These  contain  statements,  in  detail,  in  relation  to 
the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Superior  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Respectfully  submitted, - 

FRS.  R.  SHUNK, 

Stfp,  Com,  Schools, 

Secbktary’s  Office,  > 

Harrisburg,  March  2d,  1840.  \ 
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APPENDIX. 

A.  A  list  of  books  used  in  the  different  districts. 

B.  Academies  which  have  been  entitled  to  the  State  appropria¬ 

tion,  with  the  amount  of  quarterly  receipts. 

C.  Female  Seminaries,  with  the  amount  of  their  quarterly  re- 

geipts. 

D.  College  table  showing  the  number  of  students,  the  funds  and 

property,  revenue  and  expenditure,  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  l'l839, 

E.  Academy  table  showing  the  same. 

F.  Female  Seminary  table  showing  the  same. 

G.  District  table  of  schools,  teachers,  scholars,  tax,  appropriation,. 

expenditures,  and  school-houses,  for  the  year  1839. 

H.  County  table  of  schools,  teachers,  scholars,  tax,  appropriation, 

expenditure,  with  the  number  of  accepting  and  reporting 
districts  in  each  county,  and  totals  and  averages  for  the 
whole  Slate,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1839. 

L.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


(A.) 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS. 


SPELLING  BOOKS  AND  DICTIONARIES. 


Cobb’s  Spelling  Book  is 
used  in 

215  dis’ts. 

Town’s  Spelling  Book, 
Eclectic, 

13 

4 

dis’ts* 

(( 

VVebster’s, 

105  “ 

Columbian, 

3 

Comly’s, 

72  “ 

Burhan’s, 

3 

(( 

United  States, 

55  “ 

Gumere’s, 

2 

(< 

Byerly’s, 

Emerson’s, 

32  “ 

Cardell’s, 

2 

23  “ 

Hazen’s, 

2 

H 

National  Spelling  Book, 

1  “ 

N.  York  Expositor, 

2 

iC 

Temperance, 

1  •  “ 

Walker’s  Dic’nary, 

21 

tc. 

American, 

2  “ 

VVebster’s  do. 

4 

»«. 

Symbolical, 

1  “ 

Hazen’s  Definer, 

1 

a 

Smiley’s, 

1  « 

Cobb’s  Expositor, 

1 

Ic 

Pierce’s, 

1  “ 

’Scholars’  Com’ion, 

2 

a 

Jaudon’s  Expositor, 

2  “ 

.Comly’s  Dic’ary, 

1 

it 
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HEADING  BOOKS. 


Bible  &  Testament 

Bett’s  Juvenile  Reader, 

1 

t* 

used  in 

220  dis’ts. 

American  Orator, 

1 

1C 

English  Reader, 

250  “ 

Picket’s  Class  Book, 

1 

It 

Introduction  to  do, 

72  “ 

Poi pom’s  Series, 

1 

tl 

Sequel  to  do, 

Cobb’s  Reading  Book, 

54  “ 

Goldsmith’s  Nat.  Hist. 

1 

1* 

100  “ 

Political  Instructor, 

1 

11 

Emerson’s, 

37  “ 

Pleasing  Companion, 

2 

1C 

Electic, 

25  “ 

U.  S.  Reader, 

1 

11 

Angell’s  Series, 

15  “ 

Beauties  of  Chesterfield, 

1 

11 

Columbian  Orator, 

11  “ 

American  Manual, 

2 

i( 

American  Reader, 

5  “ 

Popular  Lessons, 

1 

11 

N.  American  Reader, 

7  “ 

Blake’s  H.  School  Read 

er,l 

l( 

Jack  Haylard, 

11  » 

Girls’  Reading  Book, 

2 

1C 

American  Class  Book, 

2  “ 

Boys’  do. 

1 

1< 

Scott’s  Lessons, 

4  “ 

Farmers’  School  Book, 

1 

1C 

National  Reader, 

4  “ 

Porter’s  Reader, 

1 

4C 

Preceptor, 

5  “ 

Irving’s  Columbus, 

1 

14 

Moral  Instructor, 

5  “ 

.Blair’s  Rhetoric, 

a 

11 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

Olney’s  is  used  in 

205  dis’ts. 

Adams’, 

3 

11 

Smith’s, 

57  “ 

Renshaw’s, 

1 

It 

Wood  bridge’s. 

33  “ 

Morse’s, 

1 

It 

Parley’s, 

Smiley’s, 

39  *• 

Pennsylvania, 

1 

It 

19  “ 

Goodrich’s, 

1 

It 

Huntingdon’s, 

19  “ 

Cumming’s, 

1 

CC 

Make  Brun’s, 

15  “ 

Griffin’s, 

1 

At 

Mitchell’s, 

6  “ 

Grimshaw’s, 

2 

1C 

Butler’s, 

4  « 

Universal, 

1 

It 

Gu  mere’s, 

Emerson’s, 

4  “ 

2  « 

Village, 

1 

Cl 

ARITHMETICS. 

Pike’s  used  in 

161  dis’ts. 

Smiley’s, 

Bennett’s, 

36 

4C 

Dabolls, 

102  “ 

27 

1< 

Western  Calculator, 

85  “ 

Cobb’s, 

Torbett’s 

40 

«C 

Smith’s, 

54  “ 

13 

It 

Rose’s, 

39  “ 

Jesse’s, 

12 

11 

Adams,’ 

23  “ 

Ryan’s, 

1 

11 

Colburns, 

9  « 

Temple’s, 

Ostrander’s, 

1 

11 

Lewis,* 

7  “ 

2 

It 

fimerson’s, 

20  “ 

Ticknor’s, 

1 

11 

Keith’s, 

Electic, 

7  “ 

Rugon’s, 

2 

11 

2  “  1 
2  “ 

Beattie’s, 

1 

It 

Green’s, 

Walsh’s, 

1 

t« 

Mahan’s, 

2  “ 

North  American, 

1 

It 

Simmons’, 

1  “ 

Davis’ 

3 

11 

Ray’s, 

Kennedy’s, 

1  « 

1  “ 

1  American  Tutor, 

2 

1 
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£}«Gt.ISll  ORAMMASS. 


Kirkham’s  iwed  in 

225  dis’ts. 

Simth’s, 

63  “ 

Murray’s, 

50  “ 

Smiley’s, 

1  ^ 

Greenleafs, 

ID  “ 

Ingersoll’s, 

1 

Brown’s, 

5  “ 

Goodrich’s, 

1  “ 

('omly’s. 

32  “ 

Hall’s. 

1  “ 

United  States  used  in 

HIST 

31  dis’ts. 

ORIES. 

Bible  History, 

1  “ 

Grimshaw’s  History, 

21  “ 

Goodrich’s  Eccles.  Hist. 

1  “ 

Hales’s, 

45  “ 

Russell’s  England, 

1  “ 

Russell’s, 

7  “ 

Russell’s  France, 

1  “ 

Ty  tier’s, 

5  “ 

Life  of  Jackson, 

O  u 

Goodrich’s, 

19  “ 

American  War. 

1  “ 

Parley’s, 

13  ‘‘ 

Washington, 

3  “ 

Frost’s, 

First  of  History, 
Grimshaw’s  England, 

5  “ 

Franklin, 

1  “ 

3  “ 

History  of  Europe. 

1  ‘‘ 

3  “ 

Life  of  Baxter, 

1  “ 

Greece, 

1  “ 

Taylor’s  U.  S. 

1  “ 

Rome, 

1  “ 

Goldsmith’s  England, 

1  “ 

Pinnock’s  England, 

1  “ 

History  of  S.  America, 

1  “ 

Pinnock’s  Greece, 

1  “ 

Only’s  U.  S. 

3  “ 

Davenport’s  U.  S. 

1  “ 

Cobb’s  History, 

2  “ 

Comstock’s  used  in 

NATURAL  i 

20  dis’ts. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Guy’s  Astronomy. 

3 

Jones’ 

4  “ 

Gumere’s  do. 

1 

Blake’s, 

1  “ 

Burdin’s  do. 

1  “ 

Mrs.  B’s, 

1  “ 

Comstock’s  do. 

1  “ 

Comstock’s  Chemistry, 

5 

Keith  on  the  Globes, 

1  “ 

Taylor’s  do. 

1  “ 

Comstock’s  Botany, 

1  “ 

Jones’  do. 

1  “ 

Mrs.  Lincoln’s  do. 

1 

Blake’s  Astronomv, 

¥  ^ 

1  « 

Comstock’s  Geology, 

1  “ 

NAMES. 

(B.) 

ACADEMIES. 

COUNTIES.  aUART’y 

REC’PTS* 

Attleborough, 

Bucks, 

$125  00 

Allentown, 

Lehigh, 

125  00 

Athens, 

Bloomfield, 

Bradford, 

125  0© 

Perry, 

100  00 

Bellefonte, 

Centre, 

100  00 

Beach  Woods, 

Wayne, 

100  00 

Butler, 

Butler, 

100  00 

Beaver, 

Beaver, 

125  00 

Brookville, 

Jefferson, 

100  00 

Coudersport, 

Clearfield, 

Potter, 

Clearfield, 

125  00 

Chester  county. 

Chester, 

100  00 
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NAMES.. 

counties. 

quart’y  rec’pts. 

Danvilie, 

Columbia, 

leO  00‘ 

Erie, 

Erie, 

125  oa 

Franklin, 

Susquehanna, 

125  00‘ 

Franklin,, 

Berks, 

100  00 

Greene, 

Greene, 

125  00 

Germantown, 

Philadelphia, 

Westmoreland, 

125  00 

Greensburg, 

100  00 

Greersburg, 

Beaver, 

75  00 

Hantingdon, 

Harrisburg, 

Huntingdon, 

100  00 

Dauphin, 

100  00 

Haver  ford, 

Delaware, 

125  00 

Honesdale, 

Wayne, 

Indiana, 

100  00 

Indiana, 

100  00 

Kittanning, 

Armstrong, 

125  00 

Lewistown, 

Mifflin, 

125  00 

Litiz, 

Lancaster, 

Lancaster, 

do 

125  00 

Lebanon, 

Lebanon, 

125  00 

Mercer, 

Mercer, 

125  00 

Milford, 

Pike, 

125  00 

Mifflin  burg. 

Union. 

100  00 

Norristown, 

Montgomery, 

too  00 

New  London  X  Roads, 

Chester, 

125  00 

Orwigsburg, 

Schuylkill, 

100  00 

Pottstown, 

Montgomery, 

125  00 

Pottsville  Institute,. 

Schuylkill, 

125  00 

Smethport, 

M’Kean, 

125  00 

Susquehanna, 

Susquehanna,. 

100  00 

Stroudsburg, 

Monrt)e, 

125  00 

Sunbury, 

Northumberland, 

75  00 

Towanda, 

Bradford, 

125  00 

Tuscarora, 

Juniata, 

125  00 

Union, 

Berks, 

100  00 

Unionville, 

Chester, 

75  00 

Venango, 

Venango, 

75  00 

Warren, 

Warren, 

125  00 

West  Chester, 

Chester, 

125  00 

Wyoming, 

Luzerne, 

100  00 

Waterford, 

Erie, 

125  00 

Williamsport, 

Lycoming, 

100  00 

Wellsborough, 

Tioga, 

100  00 

York, 

York, 

125  GO 

nambs. 

(C.) 

FEMALE  SEMINARIES. 

COUNTIES, 

GUARX’i*  REC’PTS* 

Puller, 

Butler, 

$125  00 

Frownsville,- 

Fayette, 

Jefferson, 

125  00 

Brookville, 

125  00 

Bellefonte, 

Centre, 

100  00 

Carlisle, 

Cumberland, 

125  00 

Chambersburg,^ 

Franklin, 

125  00 

Doansville, 

Armstrong, 

100  00 

Danville, 

Columbia, 

75  00 

Erie, 

Erie, 

400  00 

G'reensburg, 

Westmoreland, 

100  00 

Gettysburg, 

Adams, 

100  00 

Honesdale, 

W  ayne. 

100  00 

Indiana, 

Indiana, 

100  00 

Righam, 

Bucks, 

100  00 

Lebanon, 

Lebanon, 

100  00 

Weadville, 

Crawford, 

75  00 

Montrose, 

Susquehanna, 

125  00 

M’Kean, 

Bradford, 

100  00 

New  Berlin, 

Union, 

75  00 

Orwigsburg,- 

Schuylkill; 

100  00 

Oxfbrd; 

Chester, 

75  00 

Reading, 

Berks, 

125  00 

Sunbury, 

Northumberland, 

75  00 

Stroudsburg, 

Monroe, 

100  00 

Somerset, 

Somerset, 

100  00 

Washington, 

Washington,. 

125  00 

West-Chesler,. 

Chester, 

125  00 

Venango, 

Venango, 

200  00 

York, 

York, 

125  00 

— 

(L.) 

— As  the  several  items  in  the  Report  of  the  University  could 
not  he  included  in  the  College  Table,  it  was  thought  best  to  publish 
it  separately  and  entire^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  reports,^for  the  year 
ending  November  1,  1839  : 
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COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Students. — Expense. 


Number  of  classes. 


••  ••••  >•••  ■  ••• 


Time  occupied  in  a  course, . .  . . 4  years. 

Number  of  students,. . . . . . . . . . . . . .  1 1 1 

Number  who  completed  the  course  this  year,... . . . 20 

Number  who  entered,.  .,....^.....,.,....,..,,,.43 

Cost  of  tuition  per  year, . .  . . . . $75 

IV hole  expense  per  year,..., . . . . . . ...75  OO 

Property. 

Land,  (in  Bucks  county,) . . . . .469  acres. 

. . . . . $8,006  00 

College  Hall,  estimated  at,..., . 46,373  91 

Medical  Hail, . ...50,006  00 

Chemical  apparatus, . 1,500  00 

Philosophical  and  mathematical  apparatus,  . 2,000  00 

Cabinet  of  Natural  History, . .  1,000  00 

There  are  2,000  volumes  in  the  library,  estimated  at . 2,000  00 

invested  funds,  (bonds  and  mortgages).... . . ...6,645  92 

Whole  permanent  property,  (excluding  Ninth  street  build¬ 
ings,)  estimated  at . 96,843  47 

Derived  from  the>  Land  and  rent  charges,  (see  note) . 22,569  90 

State  of  Penn’a.  y  Money,  (a  remitted  debt,  see  note) . 3,000  00 

Debtjo.. . .... ........ ...... ....... ....  ......... . . . . 3,o00  60 


Revenue* 

From  land  and  rent  charges,... . . . . . $11,432  79 

’From  invested  funds,... . . . .....342  00 

Donation  annually  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, . ...1,000  00 

Tuition,  &c.,  in  collegiate  department,... . . . . 7,785  00 

Expenditure. 

Salaries  and  instruction  in  collegiate  department  and 

charity  schools, . . . . . $13,890  00 

Service,  fuel,  printing,  &c.,,. . . . . ..1,248  68 

Repairs,  watchman,  dsc.,. . .  . . . ..1,022  38 

Increase  of  philosophical  apparatus,. . . . .  ....450  00 

Interest  on  debt,.. - ..... _ _ _ _ 333  33 

INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  three  departments  in  this  institution,  viz :  Collegiate, 
Medical,  and  Academical. 

The  course  and  branches  -of  study  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 
are  such  as  are  common  in  the  principal  Universities  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  course  of  study  prescribed  iu  the  Annual  Catalogue,  (which 
is  now  in  press,  and  a  copy  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent,  when  published,)  are  carried  into  complete  operation. 

The  four  classes  number  as  follows  :  Senior,  15,  Junior  35,  Sopho' 
more  36,  and  Freshman  25v 

Seventy.five  dollars  per  year,  for  each  student,  includes  all  college 
charges.  Students  do  not  board  in  the  College. 

The  whole  of  the  aid  from  the  State,  is  absorbed  in  provision  for 
gratuitous  instruction. 

The  number  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 


ment  is,.. . . . . . . .  10 

Medical, . . . . . . . . . .  . . . . . . . . .  @ 

Charity  Schools,  (of  which  there  are  three-— two  male  schools 
and  one  female  school,  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
Institution,)  is.-. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -,.136 

Gratuitously  instructed, . . . . . . . . . . . .  1 54 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Academical  Department  is.,,.,., . 215 

Whole  expense  of  each  pupil  per  annum  is  fifty  dollars,,.. . . 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Medical  Department  is.,...,,,.  ..•,441 

GOYERNMENT. 


The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Institution  are  managed  by  a  Foard  of 
Trustees. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  in  the  Collegiate  Department,,  are  six 
Professors,  and  a  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  in  the  Medical  Department,  seven  Pro¬ 
fessors. 

In  the  Academical  Department  there  are  two  Principal  Teachers 
and  four  Assistants. 

In  the  Charity  Schools  there  are  two  male  Teachers  and  one  female 
Teacher. 
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Note  explaining  entries  under  head  of  Profe-rty. 

As  the  above  entries  are  maJe  to  conform  to  the  Tables,  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  information  is  given:  The  sum  of  $1,756  50,  is 
deposited  for  insurance  on  real  estate,  &c. 

The  property  derived  from  the  state,  consists  of  real  estate  confis¬ 
cated  and  granted  to  the  University  in  1779,  and  confirmed  to  it  in 
1789,  and  of  the  sum  of  $3,000,  granted  to  the  University  in  1807, 
as  a  remission  of  so  much  of  their  debt  to  the  state,  on  the  purchase 
of  the  President’s  House. 

This  is  not  a  Manual  Labor  Institution,  but  favorable  opportunities 
are 'afforded  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  employment  of  indigent  students. 

The  students  have  access  to  the  Libraries  of  the  city,  one  o{  whicli 
contains  upwards  of  forty  thousand  volumes. 

AGGREGATE. 

Collegiate  department,......,  Ill 


Medical  department, . . .  .  . . . . . 44 1 

Academical  department, . . 2 1,5 

Charity  schools,... . 138 


-Number  receiving  instruction,.... . . . . 905 


I 


I 


